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Abstract: It is imperative that educational administrators con- 
ti nual lyexami netheissuesthatconfrontteacherson a day-to-day 
basis, keeping in mind how they can best assist their faculty in 
maintaining the focus on their studentsand the overall instruc- 
tional process. The issues presented in the foil owing discussion 
are provided as a sampling of concerns that are being raised in 
respect to the efficacy and support of teachers, their ability to 
teach, and the critical role they play in the education a I process. 

Thedynamicof "change" is nostranger totheteaching profession and 
is constantly manifesting itself within that arena in a myriad of ways. 
Whether there is new legislation being enacted, new research findings 
coming into use, or endless other issues brought to the forefront, 
education asa profession is never stagnant. Because of thisfluidity, it is 
imperative that educational administrators continually examine the 
issuesthatconfrontteacherson aday-to-day basis, keepingin mind how 
they can best assist their faculty in maintaining the focus on their 
students and the overall instructional process. School leaders are not 
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only advocates for thei r students, but advocates for thei r teachers i n the 
important role they play each day. 

A variety of recent changes i n teachi ng di recti y rel ated tothefederal 
government’s NoChild Ldt Behind (NCLB) (2001) legislation that have 
cometotheforefront of our nation's educational discourse in the past five 
years. The issues represented in the following discussion are not 
intended to span the range of all matters related to the No Child Left 
Behi nd requi rements, but areprovided as a sampl i ngof concernsthat are 
bei ng raised i n respect totheefficacy and support of teachers, thei r abi I ity 
to teach, and the critical role they play in the educational process. 
Teacher efficacy is a factor of teacher success that cannot beignored, as 
it is linked to another area found to be critical: connectedness or 
involvement. Collaboration, a central factor of connectedness, ^consis- 
tently related to general teaching efficacy and as a way to positively 
influence student learning and behavior (Henson, 2001). Successful 
schools encourage the development of a sense of agency in teachers, in 
that they can affect change through their involvement in curriculum 
desi gn, probl em sol vi ng, and deci si on maki ng, while passi ng thi s sense of 
purposeful ness to their students (Langer, 2000). 

Oneelement in a school leader's success involves advocacy for both the 
quality oftheinstructional process and for theeducational teamworkingso 
diligentlytobringittofruition. Aneffectiveschool administrator must have 
good people skills and an ability to discern how to best guide others in 
achieving their full potential. A part of this charge relates to assisting 
teachers in making their greatest impact instructional ly, and effectively 
removi nganybarriersthat could hinder that task. I tisextremely important 
that administrator preparation programs are aware of these factors and 
appropri ately reconceptual izi ng the work they do to ensure that emergi ng 
school leadersarepreparedtoassumethisrole, possessingthehuman factor 
components and dispositions to provide a quality education for every child. 

A prudent move for a school leader would be a close examination of 
the NCLB requirements and how they might affect teacher morale, 
teacher attrition, accountabi I ity, teacher support, student testi ng, school 
budgets, and resources. A wi de variety of I iteratu re exists regardi ng each 
of these areas, and much of it is relevant for study as it typifies the 
challenges faced by our nation's teachers on a daily basis. Additionally, 
the overall intensity of these issues can be heightened as a result of 
NCLB— another reason why it merits further investigation. 

Teacher Morale 

The concept of teacher moralewas defined by Evans (1992) as "the 
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extent to which an indi vidual's needs aresatisfied and theextent to which 
theindividual perceives that satisfaction as stemming from histotal job 
situation" (p. 34). There are a variety of issues that can adversely affect 
teacher morale, and while the reasons discussed here are not meant to 
be all inclusive, they are the matters that emerge most often in the 
review of the literature. I ncluded among these factors are: (a)inadequate 
mentori ng, (b) i ncreasi ng responsi bi I ity, (c) I ow sal ari es, and (d) unrel ent- 
ingchangeintheteaching profession. I n addition to providing classroom 
instruction, teachers are dealing with a growing number of student 
emotional problems, as well as working to accommodate an increasing 
special needs population that is being mainstreamed (Oglesby, 2001). 

Overall morale is an indicator of more than teacher feelings about 
thei r craft. Accordi ngto B rock and Grady (2000), "Thegreatest predictor 
of student success is teacher attitude. Although curriculum, pedagogy, 
and teacher talent are important, teacher morale is key" (p. 56). If a 
teacher's attitude is not positive and their morale is low as a result of 
either personal or professional reasons, students can be affected nega- 
tively. School leaders must readily identify any faculty who are on the 
verge of losing that enthusiasm and then seek ways to revitalize their 
passion. Mai ntainingteacher satisfaction has been problematicthrough- 
out the profession due to "a sense of isolation, abandonment, and 
loneliness" experienced by many teachers, which proves challengingfor 
maintaining a strong commitment tothe profession (Green, 1994, p. 35). 
F eel i ng con nected tothei r school and feel ingthattheir work i s i mportant 
and acknowledged iscrucial for teachers, as they will be "more likely to 
remain vital, dynamic, and contributing members of the school commu- 
nity" (Sargent, 2003, p. 47). 

There is increasing data to support the idea that teacher morale 
affects students. I n an articlefrom the American School Board J ournal, 
Black (2001) stated that: 

Wheretea cher moraleishigh, students typically show high achievement, 
researchers have found. But when teacher morale sinks, achievement 
drops and other problems come to the surface. Low teacher morale 
usually leads to indifference toward others; cynical attitudes toward 
students; little initiative when it comes topreparing lessons and other 
classroom activities; preoccupation with leaving teaching for a better 
job; increased use of sick leave; and bouts of depression, (p. 2) 

Teachers have many demands placed upon their time which include 
lesson preparation, theassessment/gradingof student work, dealing with 
increasing paper work, handling the behavioral and emotional needs of 
students, contacting parents, attending meetings and training, and 
handling any other issues that might come their way during the course 
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of a day. These demands, while no problem for some, may proveto be 
overwhelming for other teachers, especially those who are novices. 

Site leadership is a key issue when it comes to the overall moraleof 
teachers, accordingtoAdams(1992). Principalsarea vital componentto 
improving morale, as they have a greater ability to influence the work 
environment of the site, along with promoting a positive spirit. While 
pri nci pal s and other admi nistrators havethei r own stresses and respon- 
sibilities to contend with, they do have the ability to make the school 
atmospherea more pleasant worki ng envi ronment for both teachers and 
students. An administrator's ethical, moral and spiritual leadership 
influences school climate and university administrator preparation 
programs have an obi i gati on to preparethei r candidates i n understand- 
i ng and assumi ng that vital responsi bi I ity. 

N CL B bri ngs new stress tothe worl d of educati on, though it i s i ntended 
to ensure a quality education for every child. One way that teachers are 
feeling the affects of NCLB is through the new teacher accountability 
measures i n place. These demands, which i ncl ude morestri ngent requi re- 
ments for teacher I icensi ng, can i ndeed, be stressors for current teachers, 
as well as newteacher candidates. I n fact, somewhowerewel I beyondtheir 
probationary period and considered veterans by their districts, found 
themselves suddenly required to return to school for further certification, 
testing, or the completion of alternative requirements as determined by 
their state's Department of Education for NCLB compliance. 

If teachers' voices are not heard and their concerns not addressed, 
poor moraleissurelyapttooccur. Accordingto research (Brock & Grady, 
2000; M iller 1981; Mendel, 1987), low teacher moralecan haveextremely 
negative implications for the educational environment, especially with 
students. If we indeed hope to achieve the goal of all children reaching 
theirfull potential, it isimperativethatweaddressthe problems created 
by poor teacher morale and not negate the intent of NCLB. 

Teacher Attrition 

With an estimated teacher attrition rate of approximately 30 to 50 
percent (Ballinger, 2000), it is important to address issues that teachers 
face, especi al ly duri ng ti mes of signifi cant change i n the profession such 
as that brought about by N CL B . I f teachers feel thei r voices are not bei ng 
heard, it isquitepossi blethatthelackof interest in their feelings, morale, 
and points of view could lead totheir leaving the profession altogether. 

I ngersol I and Smith (2003)found i n thei r research that, 'Theteachi ng 
occupation suffers from a chronic and relatively high annual turnover 
compared with many other occupations" (p. 30). The Texas Center for 
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Educational Research (2000) found there is an annual teacher turnover 
rate in that state of 15%, with 40% of public school teachers leaving the 
profession in their fi rst three years of teaching. This pi aces a huge burden 
on schoolstofund teacher recruitment and providetrainingforthenew 
teachers. Accordi ng tothesame report, T exas spends about $329 mi 1 1 ion 
per year asa result of teacher attrition. These funds takeawayfrom the 
money that could otherwise be spent on other resources to improve 
student learning. 

Dari ing-Hammond (2003) noted that teacher attrition rates were50% 
higher i n schools servi ng I ow-i ncomestudentsthan for schools not i n that 
category. Shealso mentions several major factorsthat influence teacher 
attrition, regardless of the socio-economic level of their school, such as 
salary, increasing demands on time, and working conditions. Darling- 
El ammond stated that, "only 36 percent of education spending goes to 
teacher salaries nationwide, compared to between 60 to 80 percent in 
other modern countries" (p. 29). 

The average national salary for teachers as of the 2000-2001 school 
year was $43,250 (White, 2003). Though this sal ary may seem sufficient 
to some, the i ncreased demand for teachers to conti nue thei r education, 
i nvest more ti me i n training, and deal with growi ng student apathy or 
behavior problems can maketeachersfeel substantially underpaid. This 
isespecial lytruefor teachers whoarepaidlessthanthenational average 
(Nelson, 1994). As determined by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (Grossman, 2003), teachers are now earning about 1 percent 
less than they were in the 1990-91 school year when inflation was taken 
into account. It should come as no surprise that the competition with 
other careers that are more financially rewarding is a real threat to 
findingquality candidates. 

General I y, schools i n high or middle-i ncome areas tend to have better 
worki ng conditions for teachers, as they typical ly have greater fi nanci al 
resources, which often translate to better facilities and well-equipped 
classrooms. T eachers worki ng at lower i ncome school s someti mes report 
negati veworkingconditions(EI anushek, Kai n, & Rivki n, 2003). Grossman 
(2003) shared that retention of new teachers is directly related toworking 
conditions. Grossman, citing I ngersoll (2001), expresses that a concern 
about worki ng conditions is al so rel ated to such issues as teacher i nput. 
Teachers want to be heard and have their input considered regarding 
decisionsaffectingtheir school sand, more importantly, their classrooms. 
Theoverall feeling was that if teachers are not supported and do not feel 
successful , they may leavethe profession. A major concern isfor the new 
teachers who have to deal with assimilating simultaneously to the 
classroom as well as to the expectations of NCLB. In a study by the Civil 
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Rights Project at Harvard University (Sunderman, Tracey, Kim, & 
Orfi eld, 2004), teachersexpressedthat NCLB and its policiesare "pushing 
good teachers to leave the schools that need them the most” (p. 43). 1 

Teacher Support 

T eacher support is a key i ssue i n regard toteacher moral eand attriti on 
(Darling-Hammond, 2003). Researchers often give this topic its own 
headi ng due to the fact that i n the process of conducti ng research it has 
been discovered that support is listed more often as a factor in teacher 
attrition and lower morale than are any other factors (Metropolitan 
Educational Research Consortium, n.d.;Tye& O'Brien, 2002). Beginning 
teachersarei nthemost need of support, but not all schoolsandsiteleaders 
are equipped to providethat necessary assistance. Accordingtol ngersoll 
(2001), schoolsthataretheleastequippedtoprovidethis help have higher 
turnover rates than schools that are prepared to aid new teachers. 

Fledgling teachers who have access toandpartici pate in new teacher 
programs aretwiceas I i kely to remai n i n theteachi ng profession (B rown, 
2003). New teacher programs include induction programs, such as 
California’s Beginning Teacher Support and Assessment (BTSA), and 
mentoring. Teachers new to the profession often feel isolated and need 
to have support from veteran teachers and school administrators that 
havesomuch insight and expertise to offer. According to Brown, not all 
support programs havethe proper focus. Some programs pi acethei r focus 
upon student assessment rather than the support of teachers and their 
professional growth. Sweeny (2003), the cofounder and executive board 
member of The M entori ng Leadershi p and Resource N etwork, mentions 
that President Bush'sNoChild Left BehindActdirectsits moneytoward 
assessment efforts rather than professional growth. This push toward 
assessment causes some districts and schools to put a considerable 
amount of thei r resources i nto assessments and the preparati on for those 
assessments, at the cost of taking away much needed teacher develop- 
ment and other valuable resources. What is not always taken into 
consideration is that for teachers to be able to push students to achieve 
at higher levels, teachers need to continue their learning regarding the 
best practices to accomplish this. 

Administrativesupport isan important factor for teachers. Brock and 
Grady (2000) expressed that teachers who feel supported by their 
administration are I ess likely to suffer fromteacher burnout. I n a report 
by Certo and Fox (2001) for the Metropolitan Educational Research 
Consortium, administrativesupport iscited asthelargest singlefactor in 
retai ni ngteachers next tosal ary and benefits. Admi nistratorscreatethe 
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working environment and conditions under which teachers work. They 
have the ability to create a positive environment or one that is unpleas- 
ant. The difference in these environments can make the difference 
between losing and retaining quality teachers. Administrator prepara- 
tion programs must ensure that enough is being done to assist their 
candidates i n understandi ng these factors and the di spositi ons at work. 

Researchers suggest there are some steps admi nistrators can take to 
build a constructive school culture (Brock & Grady, 2000). These recom- 
mendations are as follows: (1) develop strong communication, including 
speaki ngtoteacherstopraisethei r accompl ishmentsas wel I asdiscussi ng 
problems, (2) team building that deals with morale boosting as well as 
gettingthestafftoformcohesivegroupstoprovi desupport for oneanother, 
(3) problem resolution dealing with not only solving problems, but also 
doing so quickly and fairly, and (4) role modeling for teachers. Brock and 
Grady described role modeling as not just providing leadership. The 
leadership needs to be of high quality as wel I as showing a sincere interest 
in the activity of the classrooms, which includes being informed and 
interested in the curriculum and instruction being practiced. Ethical and 
moral leadership area crucial factor due to their potential influence on 
ensuring a quality education for every child. Blase and Kirby (1992) 
supported Brock and Grady's fi ndi ngs and added that admi nistrators can 
support teachers by standing behind them when itcomestostudents.This 
means that they are supportive of teachers in regard to matters of 
disci pi i neas wel I asenforci ng teachers' deci si ons. Thesefi ndi ngs were also 
consistent with thoseoftheSunderman (2004) study. If teachersdonot feel 
administrativesupport isstrongand if a positive working environment is 
not created for teachers, then a work setti ngdenoted by apathy and overal I 
negativity will survive (Shi pka, 1993). 

T schannen-M oran and Woolfol k-H oy (2002)found that support from 
administration is not the only type of support teachers need and 
appreciate. Support from parents is also valuable as administrative, 
col league, and community support is not al ways avai I abl e. The N ational 
Center for Education Statistics (1997) reports that teachers who receive 
su pport from pa rents a re more sat i sf i ed t h a n those t h at do n ot recei ve i t . 
When parents are interested in andsupportiveoftheirchild'seducation, 
teachers will often feel valued and supported in their efforts. This 
confirmation may help to make the job of teaching easier and more 
bearable when difficulties arise. 

Teacher support from administrators and parents was very impor- 
tant to the respondents in the Sunderman study (2004), as the teachers 
from both the Fresno and Richmond school districts "believed that good 
administrators played a large role in school improvement” (p. 43). 
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T eachersfrom that study also i ndicated that parent support was I acki ng 
in their schools, and that NCLB should implement programs that help 
develop parent support. 

Teacher Accountability 

I n thewakeof No Chi Id Left Behi nd, there have been major changes 
in the accountability systems of schools across the nation. One major 
accountability effort is the highly qualified teacher requirement. In its 
provisions on teacher qua I ity, N CL B has set subject competence requ i re- 
ments that teachers must meet in order to be considered "highly 
qualified."Theterm highly qualified means different things to different 
states, as it is one of the points within NCLB that offers flexibility for 
states. NCLB requires that in order for teachers to be labeled as highly 
qualified, they must have a bachelor's degree, hold a valid teaching 
credenti al , and show competence i n thesubject matter they areteachi ng 
(U .S. Department of Education, 2003a). However, individual states have 
the ability to develop their own definition of highly qualified as long as it 
is aligned with the NCLB highly qualified teacher requirements (U .S. 
Department of Education, 2003a). 

J ack O'Connell, theCal iforni a StateSuperintendent of Public I nstruc- 
tion, in a letter todistrict and county superintendents and charter school 
administrators, explains that there are different requirements based on 
whether a teacher is "new” to the profession or one who is "not new" in 
regards to being highly qualified (2003, p. 2). A new teacher is one who 
received hisor her credential or started an intern program after J uly 1 st 
of 2002. Those not new tothe profession are teachers who, prior toj uly 1, 
2002, had a full credential or were enrolled in an intern program. This 
di sti ncti on i s i mportant to note as i t determi nes how teachers areexpected 
to demonstrate competency i n Cal iforni a as requ i red by N CL B . T eachers 
that are new to the profession are expected to pass a rigorous exam or 
complete state approved content area coursework to show competency 
(O'Connell, 2003). The exam, which teachers are to pass in order to be 
highly qual ifi ed, is determi ned by each state (U .S. Department of E duca- 
tion, 2003a). California has chosen to implement the California Subject 
Examinations for Teachers (CSET), which has been approved by the 
California Commission on Teacher Credenti aling(CCTC), astheexamsit 
uses to determine if teachers are competent toteach any or all of the core 
subjects (Ponsnick-Goodwin, 2004). The coursework option provided to 
California'ssinglesubject credential candidates is regulated and approved 
bytheCCTC intheir monitoring of university preparation programs. 

In California, another option for showing competency for multiple 
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subject credential candidates is through the High, Objective, Uniform 
StateStandard of Evaluation, also known as HOUSSE (CCTC, 2003). The 
HOUSSE option is only available for teachers who are not new to the 
profession. Through the HOUSSE process, teachers can earn credit for 
thingstheyhaveal ready done which will applytowardstheir competency. 
For example, they will receive points towards competency for the years 
they have been teaching, coursework taken beyond the original creden- 
tial, leadership positions held, creation and assessment of a professional 
portfolio, evaluation of teaching, as well as professional development 
completed (Posnick-Goodwin, 2004). Emerging school administrators 
pi ay a key role i n mentori ng and eval uati ng thei r faculty to assist them 
in achieving their full potential. 

The requi rements for teachers to prove that they are highly qualified 
as a result of NCLB have caused a tremendous impact on California 
schools. M any teachers who were worki ng i n classrooms i n the past, were 
not el i gi bletodosol ast year asthe requi rements weretougher for teachers 
providing instruction at Title I schools. I n these schools, teachers were 
required to be fully credential ed by the beginning of the 2003-2004 school 
year (U.S. Department of Education, 2003a). In addition, theteachers in 
Titlel schools had to provethey werehighlyqualified byj une30, 2004 at 
the latest. All other teachers have to become highly qualified, but have 
until theend of the2005-2006 school yeartodosojO'Connell, 2003). School 
administrators are working diligently to meet the challenge of making 
sure their teachers are all "highly qualified" by the deadline. 

Student Testing 

Accountabi I ity for schools and student performancethrough N CL B is 
also measured through high-stakes testing, except for the state of 
Nebraska. As discussed earlier, the states are responsible for creating 
and implementi ng their own high-stakestests. Whilethetests area way 
to determine levels of student achievement, they are also, in the views 
of some, a measure of teacher performance and ability. I n light of this 
accountability, there is a tremendous pressure for districts, schools, 
administrators, teachers, and students aliketo raisetest scores. 

According to Bond of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching (2004), many people feel that the present high-stakes 
atmosphere in education "distort[sj instruction and force[s] teachers to 
'teach to the test'" (p. 1). Teaching to the test evokes a broad range of 
feelings in educators. Some educators believe that teaching tothe test is 
a necessity in order to attain high achievement standards, while others 
feel that it is unnecessary and completely fraudulent. 
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Although many view teaching to the test an all or none issue, in 
practiced isactually a continuum. At oneextreme,someteachersexamine 
the achievement objectives as described in their state's curriculum and 
then design instructional activities around those objectives. At the other 
extreme is theunsavory and simply dishonest practiceofdrillingstudents 
on the actual items that will appear on the tests (Bond, 2004, p. 1). 

As mentioned by Bond (2004), "teaching to the test” can also lead to 
a practice known as "teaching the test." Teaching the test differs from 
teaching to the test inthat teaching the test implies that the actual test 
items are being taught tothestudents.Thecontroversy is deepened with 
this practice as it brings up issues of ethics. Popham (2001), a leading 
researcher and commentator on teaching to the test, stated that item- 
teaching, teaching the actual items on thetest, "eviscerates the validity 
of score-based i nferences. . .item teach i ng is reprehensi ble"(p.l7). Agai n, 
modeling ethical and moral leadership by the school administrator is 
crucial in guiding teachers in the appropriate approach toassessment. 

Others view teaching to the test as curriculum alignment, which is 
seen si mply asal igni ngteaching with theknowledge, ski I Is, and academic 
standards that will be assessed on the state designed high-stakes tests 
(Bushweller, 1997). While curriculum alignment does not necessarily 
mean teaching the actual items that will appear on the tests or "clone 
items," the extreme pressure put upon teachers to raise scores and 
consequences for not doing so could leadtothis practice. Bushweller, in 
the American School Board J ournal, states that in one Florida county, 
part of theteachers' evaluations are based upon student performance on 
standardized tests. Consequences in other states can include schools 
being taken over by state education agencies, superintendents being 
fi red, school s I osi ng much needed f u nds, as wel I as enti re school districts 
bei ngdisbandedforthelack of i ncr eased student perf or mance(B ushwel ler). 
These severeconsequences have led some educators to partici pate in the 
controversial practice of teachi ng to the test. 

Another issue related to teaching to the test is the idea that student 
creativity is being stifled and, therefore, students are not ableto develop 
wel l-rounded abilities (Utah Education Association, 2001). TheUE A also 
brought up the topic of student abilities not necessarily being reflected 
accurately in a singletest score, thescore upon which the consequences 
are based. According totheUE A, "Many children respond and learn and 
grow through creative processes and programs such as band, orchestra, 
music, arts, speech, and debate" (p. 1). High-stakes testing does not 
measure these creative abilities. The tests are limited to core subjects, 
such as reading, language arts, and math, which do not give an assess- 
ment of students’ overall abilities. Teachers in the Sunderman et al. 
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(2004) study reported that as a result of the high-stakes testing, subjects 
thataretestedarefocusedon "excessively"whilethosethatarenot tested 
are "neglected." Deemphasizing or neglecting such subjects is not giving 
students an opportunity tol earn through thecreative processes involved 
with the arts. 

Gilman and Gilman (2003) sharethat ineffective remediation is also 
a side effect of high-stakes testing. When high-stakes tests are empha- 
sized, there is a need todrivestudents to perform. There is a concern that 
those students who have fallen behind somewhere along the way may 
continue to do so. Therefore, effective remediation must take place. A 
problem with this is that with such performance pressure placed upon 
students,teachersandadministrators,thereisnotalwaysadequatetime 
to engage in remediation. M any educators fi nd difficulty in teaching all 
of the required standards of their grade level in time for the state- 
mandated tests, much less going back and reteaching standards that 
students were expected to learn in previous years. Some teachers feel 
that one way of overcoming this obstacle is by teaching to the test or 
teaching the test. 

These perspectives and practices of teaching to the test are highly 
debated, and will likely continueto be in the future. Educators and the 
public have varying ideas about whether or not teaching to the test, or 
actually teaching the test, is an appropriate and honest practice. How- 
ever, as long as high-stakes testing is a reality in education, so will bethe 
arguments of right and wrong when it comes to test preparation. 
Teachers from the Sunderman study (2004) believed that NCLB is 
creating an environment that destabilizes a school's curriculum by 
narrowing the curriculum (p. 22 & 35). 

Budget Cuts and Limited Resources 

Budget cuts in education are a reality. According to an article by 
J ennings in T.H.E. J ournal (2003), the fifty states are facing budget 
deficits that a re collectively near $50 billion. Thearticlealsostatesthat 
California and New York aredealingwith a major portion of thisdeficit. 
California went from having a budget surplus of $13 billion in the 1999- 
2000fiscal year tohavi ng a budget deficit of $36.4 bi 1 1 i on i n the2003-2004 
fiscal year (McFadden, 2004). These budget deficits may find their way 
into many of the nation’s classrooms in oneway or another. 

Presumably, budget cuts in education will pose a problem to some 
schools in light of NCLB and its increased performance standards for 
students. While the standards for student achievement are rising, the 
financial support districts, and in turn the schools, are receiving is 
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lessened, a challengethat can bedauntingforasiteadministrator asthey 
must prioritize and maximize their available funds. A report from 
E dSourceOnl i ne (2003) reported that i n the2002-2003 school year there 
was a $103 million reduction in materials funding. The total funding 
allocated for instructional materials was $400 mi 1 1 ion, with $250 mi 1 1 ion 
to be used on an ongoing basis and $150 million set aside as one-time 
funding. The $103 million cut affected only the one-time portion of this 
money, however, considering this money was to be spent towards 
purchasi ng standards-based i nstructional materi als to support student 
learning, the loss of these funds was a tremendous setback. 

T eachers and admi ni strators have been expected to keep upwiththe 
demands of NCLB, especially that all students are proficient in the core 
academic subjects of reading, language arts, and math by the year 2014. 
However, the increased demands and expectations have not been met 
with thesameproportion of increased fundi ng.WhileN CL B doesal locate 
more financial resources to schools, i.e., grants under Title I, (U.S. 
Department of Education, 2003a), not all educators are seeing the 
benefits of these funds in their classrooms. It is up to the administrators 
to make sure that the Title 1 funds are spent appropriately. Many 
admi nistrators are awareof their student demographics and are careful 
to spend the funds in accordance to the students' needs. Unfortunately, 
if not attuned totheir faculty, students, and community sufficiently, some 
admi ni strators may not appropr i atel y address the needs of the students 
nor use the money to the students' best advantage. And even more 
unfortunate, even with theTitle I and other avail ableeducational funds, 
no one can ensure that all students' needs will be met and that progress 
toward proficiency will be made. Recent news reports have indicated that 
much of the N CL B fundi ng i ntended for thetutori ng of targeted student 
populations in improvingtheir academic progress is largely underutilized. 

The concern is that teachers and admi nistrators are expected to get 
all students performing at proficient or above levels in academic perfor- 
mance with fewer budgetary resources. Many teachers mention that, 
while they will have to deal with budgetary cuts and limited resources, 
they believe their site administrators have done a good job effectively 
utilizing the funds allocated totheir school sites. 

Summary 

M any teachers actual ly agree with the pri nci pies of N CL B , but even 
those who support the I aw believe it has flaws. The biggest complaint is 
the timeframe NCLB sets for getting all students tothe proficient level 
and whether it isenough timeto accomplish this enormous task. Given 
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thechallenges, many educators generally believeit will takelongerthan 
the year 2014 to accomplish these goals. 

U nderstandi ng how teachers view N CL B can behel pful toadmi nistra- 
tors,districtleadership,andlegislatorsatboththefederal and state levels 
as it can provide important insight regarding teacher efficacy and the 
support needed relative to effectively meeting the expectations of NCLB. 
Though NCLB holds all publicschools accountable, it isalsoevolvingover 
time. With the information garnered from the Sunderman study and 
others I i ke it, teacher preparation entities and others wi 1 1 havedata which 
can assist them in refining, creating and implementing future policy. 

Meanwhile, there is much that administratorscandotosupport new 
teachers and improve teacher efficacy regardless of the demands of 
NCLB:(a)maketeacher support a priority andtakethelead in developing 
a formal program, (b) make a commitment to funding programs for new 
teachers and their development by finding innovative ways to raise 
money, (c) avoi d assi gn i ng t he most chal I engi ng cl asses to new teachers, 
(d) make an effort to assign new teachers to the same grade level and 
subject area in which they student taught, (e) provide orientations for 
new teachers at the beginning of each school year, (f) give teachers as 
much information as possibleabout their students prior tothe first day 
of school, (g) provide new teachers with the materials they need to get 
started, (h) make your expectations for beginning teachers clear, (i)tell 
new teachers that you are invested in their success and show them in 
what ways, (j) set aside time to drop in or meet with new teachers on a 
weekl y basi s, (k) f i nd ways to draw new teachers out of thei r cl assrooms 
and into the larger school community, and (I) support new teachers' 
participation in professional development activities. 

Admi nistrati vepreparation programs must begi n i nvesti ng moreti me 
i n maki ng thei r candi dates awareof the i mportanceof teacher efficacy and 
the need to adequately nurture our new teachers i n the profession. T o not 
do so, exacerbates an already growing concern with teacher burnout, poor 
retenti on rates, and the i mpendi ng baby boomer teacher reti rements. One 
ofthetenantsoftheNoChild Left Behind legislation isto providehighly 
qualified teachers for every child. If we can't keep them in the profession 
and in America 's cl assrooms totrain our futuregenerations, much debate, 
effort, and resources will have been wasted. 

Note 

1 The research for the Sunderman, et. al„ (2004) study was conducted in two 
school districtsatoppositeendsofthecountry: FresnoU nified School District in 
Fresno, California and the Richmond Public School District in Richmond, Vir- 
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ginia. Each of the two districts serve a large population of minority and low 
performing students. Theminority population in F resnoUnifiedatthetimeofthe 
study was 82.5%, whilethissame population totaled92.5%intheRichmond Public 
Schools (p. 13). Over one-half of the Virginia schools identified as "in need of 
improvement" were located in the Richmond PublicSchool District. Similarly, it was 
stated that whi leFresnoschools make up only l.l%of California's public schools, 
those schools made up 4.8% of Cal ifornia's "i n need of i improvement school s." 

The primary focus of the Sunderman research (2004) was to identify teacher 
perceptionsastheyrelatedtoNCLB.Concernsaboutresourcesweresimilar in both 
of the districts studied. Teachers wanted more instructional resources to assist 
them with thedemands of NCLB (p. 38). I n addition, theteachersfromFresnoand 
Richmond schools stated that smaller class sizes were also a desired resource. 

Thisparticularstudyconcludesthatteachersneedtobe supported and their 
concerns heard by administrators. Teachers expressed that they would like 
administrators to support them in ways such as providing relevant training and 
staff development as well as providing resources that will help them meet the 
requirements of NCLB. Teachers also hoped parents would be more supportive 
in terms of getting involved in their children's schooling. Overall, these teachers 
weredissatisfied with aspects of NCLB. Flowever, they realized the need to work 
hard to meet the NCLB goals. 
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